A night at the opera 


BFA grad returns to direct Cosi fan Tutti 
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Do candidates count? 


Election campaigns have all the trappings of slick marketing schemes. 
Can a candidate make a difference? 
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Pioneers earn Kaplans 


Education theory, nuroscience win. 
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Physics professor says meteorite hit somewhere southeast of Stettler 


By Richard Cairney 


http://www.ualberta.ca/folio 


Low-tech camera helps track fireball 


he sun had just gone down on one of 

those great, warm January days we’d 
been having. Lyn Stol made his way down 
Main Street to the Broadway Market, a 
grocery store in downtown Blackfalds, 130 
km south of Edmonton. Stol and his friend 
Gord Leibel, who manages the store, stood 
in the alley for a smoke. Their conversation 
was interrupted when a fireball streaked 
across the sky. 

“We were standing there having a 
smoke, with the door opened, and all of a 
sudden I looked up and saw this great big 
star fly by,” recalled Stol, a 73-year-old re- 
tired carpenter. Before Leibel could poke his 
head around the door, the show was over. 

“Tt sparkled, you know, on the back, 
and then all of a sudden it went out.” 

Stol isn’t the only person who saw the 
Jan. 25 fireball. Volunteers who run the 
rooftop observatory at the University of 
Alberta’s physics building saw the meteor 
(a bright streak of light) as well. And 
more importantly, a camera designed to 
track extraterrestrial objects recorded the 
meteoroid (interplanetary debris) as it 
entered the atmosphere. 

The fireball’s trajectory was 
videotaped not only by the U of A camera, 
but also by others in Edmonton and Sher- 
wood Park. Martin Connors at Athabasca 
University and Allan Hildebrand at the 
University of Calgary are analyzing infor- 
mation from the tapes to determine a po- 
tential fall zone for this meteoroid. 

Physics professor Doug Hube cups his 
hands and guesses that when the meteor- 
oid entered the atmosphere, “it probably 
could have comfortably fit in one or two 
hands.” The meteoroid would have been 
travelling at speeds of up to 60 kilometres 
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per second, heating the air around it to 
produce a brilliant white glow as bright as 
a quarter moon. With telephone and e- 
mail reports of the fireball pouring in, 
Hube wrote to newspapers in central Al- 
berta, asking their readers to contact him. 
Spectacular as the fireball was to the naked 
eye, the cameras delivered a more reliable 
account, he adds. 

“Eyewitness reports of things in the 
sky, or automobile accidents, are not al- 
ways completely reliable because they 
happen so quickly and are unexpected,” 
said Hube. 

Of course, that’s unlikely. As seen from 
the U of A, says Hube, the meteoroid was 
between 20 and 50 kilometres above the 
ground and 150 km southeast. 

Most witnesses failed to report a so- 
called terminal burst, in which the meteor- 
oid shatters as forces of severe heat on its 
surface and extreme cold in its core collide. 

“It’s quite common for these things, near 
the end of a visible event, to blow apart.” 

Videotape from the all-sky cameras is 
considered the final authority. The cam- 
eras, on loan from Sandia Labs in New 
Mexico, record images of the sky 24 hours 
a day. The Jan. 25 fireball is the first such 
event recorded since the cameras began 
operating in May. 

The all-sky camera is essentially secu- 
rity camera mounted above a hemispheri- 
cal mirror. The mirror expands the cam- 
era’s peripheral sight, giving it the same 
sort of view you get through an apart- 
ment-door peephole. Jason Hessels, a 
physics undergraduate student, spent last 
summer calibrating the U of A camera and 
writing a computer program that trans- 
lates an object's position on the mirror to 


Physics student Jason Hessels and physics professor Doug Hube with the university's all-sky camera. The camera 


itself appears at the top of the photo, as seen through a hemisphere mirror. 


its position in the sky. 

“In theory, if you have a good enough 
idea what the trajectory is in atmosphere, 
you can extract it backwards and find out 
where it came from,” said Hessels. 
Though final calculations are not in, Hube 
says meteorite fragments may have 
landed southeast of Stettler, 180 km 
southeast of Edmonton. 

How would anyone know a meteorite 
from any other rock on the ground? 
Freshly fallen meteorites have a distinct 
black crust, but over time most become “a 
nondescript grey” colour. Others, called 
metallic meteoroids, are easier to spot. 
Made of 95 per cent iron and nickel (the 


same elements comprising the Earth’s 
core), the rocks are “unusually heavy” for 
their size. It’s important that such inter- 
planetary debris is tracked down and stud- 
ied, Hube says, because it can teach us 
about the larger environment we live in. 

“They are the building blocks of the 
planets,” he said. “They can give us clues 
about circumstances in this corner of the 
universe 4.5 billion years ago. 

Stol’s still willing to talk. “If you come 
on down for a coffee,” he offers, “I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

Video of the fireball can be seen at 
http://www.phys.ualberta.ca/video/ 
meteor.html. 
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U of A grads get more stable, higher-paying jobs, survey says 


Only 2.3 per cent are unemployed after five years 


By Geoff McMaster 


I ive years after graduating, the clear ma 
jority of University of Alberta alumni 
have steady jobs with rising salaries. 

Ina survey of 2,100 graduates from all 
faculties of the class of 1995, 75 per cent said 
they are employed in full-time permanent 
positions while 82 per cent said their univer- 
sity degree was required for the job they now 
hold. More than half said they’d managed to 
find professional placements within six 
months of graduating, a proportion which 
rose to more than two-thirds after five years. 
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“It’s important to dispel the myth that 
graduates of community colleges and tech- 
nical schools are getting great jobs while 
university grads are sitting on street corners 
waiting for the food bank,” Vice-President 
(Academic) Doug Owram said during a 
news conference Feb. 22, held in conjunc- 
tion with Preview 2001 Open House. 

Owram said the survey clearly indi- 
cates the more education you have, the 
better your job prospects are in the long 
term. “Once [university graduates] have 
had a chance to get their feet wet in the job 
market, they have good jobs with rising 
salaries and aren’t as subject to fluctua- 
tions in the economy.” 

Those with a general arts degree do 
well in the long term, he added. “Al- 
though initially they may not make as 
much as graduates of professional facul- 
ties, what’s really striking is the gains they 
make over five years—the gap starts to 
close.” 

Students’ Union President Leslie 
Church also found the survey results en- 
couraging. “It says a university degree is 
one of the most important things you can 
have in your back pocket as you enter the 
work world,” she said. 

“It’s interesting to see the skills gradu- 
ates say they’re using on the job are things 
like problem solving, leadership, commu- 
nication—important skills at the heart of a 
university education. It may take six 
months or a year to find that stable full- 
time work, but once you’re in it, I think 
you start seeing you're paid a lot, with job 
satisfaction and job security.” 

Commissioned by the university’s Ca- 
reer and Placement Services and con- 
ducted by the Population Research Labo- 
ratory, the survey was designed to provide 
a comprehensive profile of graduates’ em- 
ployment experiences. It is patterned after 
a similar survey of 1990 graduates con- 
ducted in 1996. 


value of her university degree. 


The survey also found: 

¢ UofA graduates reported a 2.3-per- 
cent unemployment rate after five 
years. This compares to a national av- 
erage for university graduates, re- 
ported in a 1997 Statistics Canada Sur- 
vey, of nine per cent. That figure rises 
to 10 per cent for college graduates 
nationally, and 15 per cent for gradu- 
ates of trade/ vocational schools. 

e Five years after graduating there were 
no unemployed respondents from the 
faculties of agriculture, forestry and 
home economics; dentistry; law and 
pharmacy and pharmaceutical sci- 
ences. 

¢ By 2000 the median salary for U of A 
graduates was between $40,000 and 
$44,999. 

e Bachelors graduates from the class of 
1995 were earning about $32,000 in 1997, 
compared with $25,700 earned by career 
and technical college graduates and 
$23,400 earned by trade and vocational 
school graduates. Master’s and PhD 
graduates of the class of 1995, however, 
earned an average of $47,000 in 1997. 


Class of 1995 graduate Susie Marano, a diabetes educator with University of Alberta Hospital, knows the 


¢ Slightly more than one-third (37 per 
cent) of U of A graduates returned to 
school at some point during the five 
years following graduation, the major- 
ity of whom (55 per cent) had contin- 
ued their studies at the U of A. 

e Five years after graduation, 8.7 per 
cent of U of A graduates were self- 
employed. 

° Six months after graduation, 85 per 
cent of graduates found employment 
in Alberta. Five years after graduation 
this was still the case, although at a 
slightly lower percentage. 

The survey appears to support a na- 
tional finding that people with university 
degrees are much less influenced by fluc- 
tuations in the economy. “In the past dec- 
ade, especially, virtually all job creation in 
Canada has occurred in professional and 
managerial occupations, which demand 
high education qualifications,” Statistics 
Canada reported in 1997. 

The main message of the survey, how- 
ever, is that “education matters,” says 
Owram. “So stay in school—all these [high 
school students] here today planning to go 
on are making the right decision.” = 


Fighting panic with female hormones 


Researcher awarded part of $11-million grants package 


By Geoff McMaster 


Dr. Jean-Michel Le Melledo is trying to understand what triggers panic disorder. 


Fo: a person who suffers from panic dis 
order, life’s preoccupation is wonder- 
ing when the next nightmare will strike. 
It can happen anywhere-while driving, 
in a supermarket or in the middle of an 
important meeting. Palms begin to 
sweat, the heart feels like it’s about to 
explode and one is consumed by irra- 
tional fears of losing control, going crazy 
or even dying. 

Medical researchers, however, are now 
getting closer to understanding the bio- 
chemistry of this frightening disease. Ac- 


cording to Dr. Jean-Michel Le Melledo in 
the Department of Psychiatry, it might 
come down to a lack of female hormones, 
which are present in both sexes. 

There is mounting evidence, says Le 
Melledo-indicated at this point only by 
animal data-to suggest certain female hor- 
mones are capable of relieving anxiety. The 
hormones produce a steroid called 
allopregnanolone, which binds to receptors 
in the body’s neuro-transmitting system. 

“Based on animal data, we know this 
compound acts as a natural anti-anxiety 
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agent...For example, women with panic 
disorder do better during pregnancy,” he 
said. Conversely, they see a worsening of 
panic after giving birth and prior to men- 
struation. “What it seems is that the pa- 
tients with panic disorder have a decreased 
ability to release the female hormone.” 

Le Melledo and colleague Dr. Glen 
Baker have recently received $300,000 from 
the Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
(CIHR) to continue exploring the relation- 
ship between the release of female hor- 
mones in the body and panic disorder, a 
study which may contribute to the design 
of drugs to manage the condition. “In fact, 
there are already drug companies trying to 
develop drugs that mimic the effect of 
allopregnanolone,” he said. 

The grant was one of 29 awarded to 
University of Alberta researchers (among 
59 across Alberta) worth about $11 million. 
Grants range from three to five years and 
cover a wide range of health problems 
including heart disease, respiratory illness, 
childhood injuries, diabetes among abo- 
riginals, addiction and autism. 

“Through CIHR, Alberta researchers will 
contribute to improvements in Canada’s 
health care system with sound scientific 
evidence,” said Health Minister Allan Rock. 

So far Le Melledo has completed data 
collection on healthy males and females 
and is now looking for patients of both 
sexes with panic disorder to participate in 
the next phase of his study. Those who 
wish to take part can do so by contacting 
Le Melledo’s office at (780) 407-7520. = 


Ryan Smith 


Survival of the slickest 


Are election campaigns more about marketing than policy? 


By Richard Cairney 


4 Just what Ralph Klein needs: 
a critic who gets great reviews. 


Flet Kevin 


A group of candidates running for pro- 
vincial office is on stage in the Students’ 
Union Building, taking part ina Kraft Din- 
ner cook-off. A panel of students judges 
the outrageous concoctions cooked up by 
the politicians. “I don’t know what hap- 
pens after this,” says one onlooker. “I 
think the winner becomes our MLA.” 

A campaign worker, who knows his 
candidate’s time could be better spent else- 
where, questions the event’s value. “This 
is the worst event I’ve ever been to,” he 
mutters. 

So why were the candidates up there, 
putting themselves in a somewhat embar- 
rassing situation? Because television sta- 
tions were covering the event, and ina 
campaign election, name recognition and 
brand loyalty are important. In fact, it 
could be argued that election campaigns 
are not as much about political debate as 
they are about getting you, the voter, out 
of your house and into a polling station at 
a certain time on a certain date. 

That, perhaps above all else, is the key 
to winning an election. Some observers 
suggest marketing tactics and back-room 
campaign workers are more influential 
than candidates or party policies. 

“That’s half fair and half not,” says 
Mike Percy, dean of the University of Al- 
berta’s School of Business. Percy ran two 
successful election campaigns and served 
as a Liberal MLA in Edmonton-Whitemud 
from 1993 until his resignation in 1997. He 
says two, parallel campaigns are in fact 
run during an election. One is the very 
public campaign in which party leaders 
and riding candidates address issues and 
talk policy. Percy describes the other cam- 
paign as a ground war fought riding by 
riding between volunteers and candidates. 

“It’s trench warfare at the voter’s door. 
It’s fought door to door, street to street by 
candidates and their supporters,” Percy said. 

When those candidates or campaign 
workers come to your door, explains po- 
litical science professor Jim Lightbody, 
they aren’t necessarily trying to sway your 
vote. They are conducting a reconnais- 
sance mission to find out who is and isn’t 
on their side. 

“Elections are not hard,” said Lightbody, 
“You just identify supporters and you make 
sure they vote.” 

Armed with a list of voters, volunteers 
hit the streets and take note of supporters. 
Other workers spend time looking up the 
telephone numbers of those voters—even if 
it means going to a reverse telephone direc- 
tory. On election day, candidates have an 
inside scrutineer who knows which voters 
have cast their ballots. The scrutineer 
passes the list of who has voted to cam- 
paign workers, says Lightbody, and voters 
who have not been to the polling station are 
contacted at, say, 4 p.m., 6 p.m. and again at 
7 p.m., before the polls close at 8 p.m. 

The volunteers—and it may help to 
think of them as sort of political border 
collies nipping at the heels of supporters— 
aren’t necessarily campaigning for their 
candidate: they contact supporters “to 
simply encourage them to participate in 
the democratic process,” Lightbody says 
sarcastically. 

“If you're working for the Liberals, 
you call the Liberal supporters who 
haven’t voted yet and ask them if they 
need a ride. You don’t waste your time 
phoning someone who’s going to vote for 
the New Democrats.” 


The way Lightbody describes an elec- 
tion, people give more weight to a party 
and its leader than a local candidate. In 
fact, Lightbody argues that local candi- 
dates don’t make much difference at all. In 
Edmonton-Riverview, the Progressive 
Conservatives have chosen popular city 
councilor Wendy Kinsella as their candi- 
date; the Liberals have selected well- 
known author and policy analyst Kevin 
Taft. The seat belongs to the Liberals, 
Lightbody predicts. 

“I'd say Wendy is a strong candidate 
for the Conservatives. But a good candidate 
of her stripe, assuming she runs a good 
campaign, can make a difference of about 
five per cent of the vote...and a dufus as a 
candidate can drive it down by about five 
per cent. But at the end of the day, people 
are voting for Ralph or Nancy.” 

Lightbody calls Premier Ralph Klein 
and Liberal Opposition leader Nancy 
Macbeth ‘Ralph’ and ‘Nancy’ because 
that’s the way both leaders are being mar- 
keted: as regular, down-to-earth folk who 
just want to help. Those political market- 
ing campaigns have all the markings of 
commercial plans used to sell hand soap, 
says Adam Finn, the U of A’s RK Bannister 
Professor of Business and a professor of 
marketing. 

Public opinion polls are, in fact, market 
research, Finn says. 

“The first step of marketing is to use 
research to understand your customer, 
which is why polling is so important: you 
get to understand their concerns, and how 
aware they are of personalities and what 
they associate the different personalities 
with,” said Finn. “You need to know 
which people are most likely to vote and 
what brand loyalties, or party loyalties, 
they have. You need to come up with a 
marketing campaign.” 

Other similarities include direct-mail, 
as well as good PR and issues manage- 
ment. “You try to sell your CEO to the talk 
shows,” says Finn. 

Can it be true that democracy has been 
reduced to survival of the slickest? Don’t 
individual candidates or the judgement of 
voters count for anything? One Liberal 
campaign strategist says the best-organ- 
ized candidate isn’t guaranteed to win. 

“Look at a riding like Highwood, south 
of Calgary: the Conservatives could, liter- 
ally, run a golden retriever there and win, 
no matter how well organized we are, be- 
cause voting Conservative is just so in- 
grained there.” 

In ridings where polls show a differ- 
ence of, say, 15 per cent in support, a local 
candidate makes all the difference. But in 
those close races, organization will take a 
candidate across the finish line, the cam- 
paign worker says. 

“Tf it’s that close, then the better-organ- 
ized candidate will win, unless the nation 
or provincial campaign breaks down. That 
was the problem during the federal elec- 
tion with the Alliance—they weren’t well 
organized because the prime minister 
moved the election date up and the Alli- 
ance was caught off guard in Ontario, just 
as the Liberals were here. 

“But it’s hard to boil it down to factors 
X, Y or Z. It could be the difference is be- 
tween an urban leader and a rural leader, 
or a leader who doesn’t forget which direc- 
tion the Niagara River flows.” 

For Percy, who visited every doorstep 
in the Edmonton-Whitemud riding as a 


candidate, pounding the pavement and 
meeting those thousands of people did 
make a difference. He says a candidate 
can, in fact, sway votes away from an op- 
posing party. And while political cam- 
paigns have the trappings of consumer 
marketing plans, there is one important 
difference: people don’t change brands 
of soap, or motor oil, or change from 
Coke to Pepsi en mass. But when a 
political leader slips up, for- 
tunes change in an instant. 

“It is a very fluid 
world that can change 
very rapidly with 
missteps,” says 
Percy. “It is difficult 
to sway voters with 
policy because it is all 
hypothetical. It is difficult to 
drop a policy bombshell and 
have an effect in the polls. 
But a misstep can have a 
tremendous downward 
effect.” 

His advice is to make 
your choice an informed 
one. “Read, read, read, 
and talk to the candi- 
dates,” he advises. “It’s 
a question of assessing 
where the party stands 
and if the candidate 
understand the poli- 
cies and how they 
relate to the voter and 
the needs of the con- 
stituency and the 
province.” = 
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Leadership for 
all Albertans 


Campaign strategists use 
commercial marketing 
techniques to sell party 
leaders and candidates. The 
impact politicians have in 
their own riding is a matter 
of debate. 
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We need to teach good judgment 


Critical thinking is just one important skill graduates need 


By Dr. Rod Fraser 


Geis with this series of desired 
outcomes the University of Alberta is 
committed to developing in each under- 
graduate student, today I will explore in- 
dependent judgment. This outcome equips 
our students with both the ability to make 
decisions and the confidence to stand be- 
hind them. 

Working hand-in-hand with other out- 
comes such as critical thinking and com- 
munication skills, independent judgment 
moves students beyond narrow analysis to 
conceive of a problem holistically. It is the 
ability to look at an issue broadly, synthe- 
size the complexities, distill critical infor- 
mation, and ultimately form a decision 
based on the best analysis possible. 

Inno way is this intended to mean that 
we expect our students to be interdiscipli- 


nary experts, able to judge the social, finan- 
cial, environmental, and structural impacts 
of every problem they face. What we need to 
instill is a sense that they are able to appreci- 
ate the value of other systems of perception, 
and have the skills to incorporate that appre- 
ciation into their own judgments. 

An example I often refer to involves a 
hypothetical new project in resource man- 
agement. The leadership team is fully ex- 
pected to incorporate sound engineering 
and financial principles into their business 
plan; a project is doomed if it does not 
prove at least potentially profitable or 
physically possible. But, there is more at 
stake which our engineers and business 
managers need to realize. What about the 
environmental impact? How will this de- 
velopment affect neighbouring communi- 


ties? What cultural values are we jeopard- 
izing by using the land in this way? 
Within our specialized disciplines, we 
must encourage students to submit their 
problems to analysis by a variety of differ- 
ent perspectives. In doing so, they become 
better equipped to understand the dimen- 
sions of other problems they may face. 
C.P. Snow identified this issue 40 years 
ago in his controversial lecture, The Two 
Cultures, in which he suggested that scien- 
tists and literary intellectuals operate in 
solitude, leading to competitiveness and 
distrust. Although his arguments have 
been sharply criticized over the last half- 
century, the surrounding debate has 
flagged the importance of bridging the gap 
between arts and science. It’s a debate that 
highlights the value of interdisciplinary 


consultation and appreciation. 

How then does this consultation lead to 
honing the skill of independent judgment? 
At first glance, some might argue that this 
consultation undermines the individual’s 
ability to act nimbly or think on their feet. It 
may appear that this tactic would shape a 
culture of queries rather than decisiveness. 
On the contrary—as our students are en- 
couraged to explore and expose themselves 
to the value systems of others, we facilitate 
the mindset that pulls on those sets of 
knowledge. In doing so, their judgments 
become better able to withstand public 
scrutiny, and our students can act boldly 
with the knowledge that they have the 
skills to arrive at a judgment through the 
eyes of many, rather than the navigation of 
single-mindedness. = 


Children sell wantons to save the Yangtze River 


Students inspired by professor’s efforts 


By Ryan Smith 


D: Larry Wang has discovered help can 
come from the most unlikely of sources. 
In late January this year, he learned a class 
of Grade 6 students at Meyonohk Elemen- 
tary School in south Edmonton had, on 
their own initiative, raised $239.23 for a 
project he and a friend have developed to 
clean the Yangtze river and help the peo- 
ple who live along it. 

The class’s teacher, Caroline Pei, said 
her students came up with the idea after 
she read. them an Edmonton Journal article 
about Wang-a biologist at the University of 
Alberta—and his Yangtze project. “Then we 
had a big class discussion,” Pei said, “and 
the students decided to raise money for this 
project at our Chinese New Year’s Festival. 
The whole class was gung-ho about the 
idea right from the start.” 

With a little help from their parents, 
the Mandarin/English bilingual students 
made and sold comfections, such as wan- 
tons, painted dough art, Chinese silk 


strings for good fortune, and geometric 
paper handicrafts tied with silk. The 
young philanthropic entrepreneurs also 
charged festival-goers 50 cents to have 
their photo taken with the school’s Chi- 
nese dragon. 

“Some people from our class came 
from China, and the Yangtze river is like 
their home,” said Carmen Wong, a Grade 
6 student at Meyonohk. “We want to clean 
the river and do something for the people 
who are still there. The Yangtze is long 
and it’s been there for a long time, and we 
want to build it back to the way it used to 
be.” 

The children’s work will support a 
project started by Wang’s childhood 
friend, Sam Chao, an American electrical 
engineer who grew up with Wang near the 
Yangtze. Dispirited by deforestation and 
over-tilling of land along the Yangtze— 
which has contributed to soil erosion and 
chemical fertilizers polluting the river and, 


Dr. Larry Wang with the Meyonohk Elementary School 
grade six class. 


worst of all, to the build up of sediment in 
the river basin resulting in higher water 
levels and flooding-—Chao decided to des- 
ignate his life savings, $1 million US, to 
address these problems. 

However, rather than donate his 
money to an already existing organization, 
Chao turned to Wang, a childhood friend 
he trusted. Wang and his colleagues at the 
U of A, including Drs. Peter Crown, David 
Chanasyk, and Janusz Zwiazek, then cre- 


ated the Ecological Conservancy Outreach 
(ECO), a program that will work with peo- 
ple living along the river to try to rebuild 
the land and provide them with stable, 
alternative means of generating income 
other than crop production. 

“T think one thing that really touched 
the children was the friendship between 
Dr. Wang and Sam Chao,” Pei said. “When 
they heard about them being friends from 
school, they looked around at each other 
and wondered if they would still be 
friends with each other many years from 
now.” 

Wang said he was “overwhelmed and 
absolutely touched” by the efforts of the 
students. “When they gave me the money, 
an 11-year-old girl added $10 out of her 
own pocket-and if you talk to them, they 
don’t act like they’ve done anything spe- 
cial, or anything at all. They talk about it 
matter of factly, but I really appreciate 
what they’ve done.” = 


BFA grad directs “the Mount Everest of Mozart” 


Brian Deedrick still relies upon lessons learned at U of A 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


rian Deedrick can’t help but enjoy the 

irony. After all, what are the odds that 
the 1985 University of Alberta BFA Theatre 
graduate would direct the Edmonton Op- 
era’s take on Mozart’s 1790 work Cosi fan 
Tutti during the same season the graduat- 
ing class of 2001 would sweat through 
Cosi, a play about a theatre grad directing 
the opera at a mental institution? 

Deedrick made a point of watching the 
play. “It was certainly an interesting pro- 
duction and I was fascinated by seeing the 
various reverberations of the opera and its 
characters run through their perform- 
ance,” the Lacombe native says of the edgy 
play, staged at Studio Theatre late last 
year. Written by Australian Louis Nowra, 
Cosi heavily references Mozart’s romantic 
comedy about two lovers who test the 
faithfulness of their girlfriends in an explo- 
ration of romantic fidelity. 

Deedrick was in research mode for a 
daunting production of an opera he calls 
“the Mount Everest of Mozart” but he was 


also watching the efforts of the third-year 
students with a graduate’s critical eye. 

“You sit there and say to yourself ‘this 
had better be good’ in part because you 
know that the U of A theatre program has 
one of the best reputations in all of Canada 
and you really want them to live up to that 
reputation,” he said. 

Deedrick is quick to point out how 
many U of A graduates have worked their 
way to the heights of Canadian stage and 
screen-including himself and his close 
friend and classmate, Paul Gross, star of 
TV’s Due South. “You run into us every- 
where-just flip through any program from 
the Shaw or Stratford Festivals and you'll 
soon realize just how many have a U of A 
connection.” 

The director states matter-of-factly, 
though, that his own third year of BFA 
studies was “the unhappiest year of my 
life” and that he has never worked as hard 
as he did during that term. “It’s the only 
time in your life that you'll get the oppor- 


tunity to invest that kind of time and en- 
ergy ina project.” 

Yet that theatrical crucible and the 
powerful aesthetic it spawned served him 
well over the years, especially after switch- 
ing over from the theatrical stage to direct- 
ing opera a few years back. 

“They really pound the importance of 
telling the story in the drama department 
with the belief that the theme will follow,” 
he explains, adding that the technique is 
endlessly useful. “I see opera as a journey 
of real people and know that I have to tell 
the story in such a way that even if you 
don’t understand everything the charac- 
ters do, you'll at least be sympathetic as to 
why they are doing what they do.” 

Calling Cosi Fan Tutte a brilliant “fun- 
house” mirror to human behaviour, 
Deedrick says the work has inspired fasci- 
nating conversations about human nature 
and discussions about character motiva- 
tion among his star-studded all-Canadian 
cast. Performers in the Edmonton Opera 
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production include Benjamin Butterfield, 
Nathan Berg, Mark Pedrotti and Daniele 
LeBlanc. 

Cosi Fan Tutte marks Deedrick’s fifth 
production with the Edmonton Opera, and 
is a much-needed homecoming for a busy 
professional who’s been on the road non- 
stop for the past seven years. Last year 
alone has seen him ply his craft in 11 cities, 
from Tel Aviv to Regina-a situation that’s 
expected in the internationally oriented 
opera world. Cast members of Cosi Fan 
Tutte, for example, flew into Edmonton 
from productions in Kentucky and Naples, 
to name just two far-flung origin points. 

“Thad 45 sleeps in Berlin last summer, 
which was the longest stop I had,” says the 
energetic director, who was last in Edmon- 
ton to direct Verdi’s Aida. 

The Edmonton Opera production of 
Cosi Fan Tutte (All Women are Like That), 
an Italian opera with English surtitles, 
plays at the Jubilee Auditorium February 
24, 27 and March 1.5 


Israelis continue to live by the sword 


Treaties are based on power, not justice 


By Saleem Qureshi 


he election in Israel on February 6 re 

placed Ehud Barak with Ariel Sharon, 
but Sharon will have to deal with the same 
fractious Knesset that forced Barak out. 
Sharon may not be able to form a stable 
government, and even if he does, the pros- 
pects for peace negotiations with Palestin- 
ians seem negligible. What circumscribed 
Barak’s peace plan were the four so-called 
red lines: (1) Jerusalem will remain united, 
eternal capital of Israel; (2) Israel will not 
return to the pre-1967 borders; (3) Jewish 
settlements in the occupied territories will 
remain and (4) Palestinian refugees will 
not be allowed to return. Ariel Sharon is 
committed to these four principles and he 
offered Israelis security and peace without 
having to compromise on any of these 
four. By voting overwhelmingly for 
Sharon, the Israeli voter has confirmed the 
Israeli stand vis-a-vis Palestinians. The 
special election essay in The Economist 
(Feb. 3, 2001) comments: “Disillusioned 
and bitter, Israelis are blinkered from any 
point of view but their own; they are blind 
to a Palestinian perspective”. 

The peace process initiated under the 
auspices of the Oslo Accord in 1993, was 
supposed to be completed within five 
years; by now it has effectively run its 
course. The basis for negotiation was the 
UN Security Council resolution 242 of 
1967, reaffirmed as 338 after the war of 
1973. These resolutions require Israel to 
reverse all four red lines, which Israel is 
adamant it will never do. What is more, as 
Israel was negotiating with Palestinians it 


Plenty to learn 


By Richard Cairney 


was building new settlements and expand- 
ing old ones. In order to enable settlers to 
travel in safety Israel was building a grid 
of roads for their exclusive use. The cited 
article in The Economist captures the de- 
spondency of the Palestinians: “listen to 
half a dozen Gazan farmers, sitting quietly 
in a lunar landscape of destruction ... . 
Their citrus fields, olive and almond 
groves, and greenhouses of fruit and veg- 
etables were razed to the ground, suppos- 
edly because they were in the vicinity of a 
road that a handful of Jewish settlers 
might use”. The settlements and the roads 
split the Palestinian areas in a patchwork 
of disjointed pieces, making a viable Pales- 
tinian state impossible. 

Treaties, including peace treaties, are 
based on power, rarely on justice. The re- 
sentment of the weaker party is in propor- 
tion to the concessions it is forced to make. 
Israel’s relationship with Palestinians, in- 
cluding the negotiations under the Oslo 
process, have been no different. In spite of 
this, Israel is still not powerful enough to 
impose the peace of the conqueror on the 
Palestinians. On the other side, Palestin- 
ians are not powerful enough to secure the 
peace of equals. Between 1993 and now, 
the relationship between the Palestinians 
and Israel can at best be described as the 
peace of the hegemony, in which Palestin- 
ians had to do what they were required by 
Israel and Israel could decide what it 
would give to Palestinians. The negotia- 
tions-that:will-be really meaningful will 
not be between the Palestinians and Israel 


but among the Israelis regarding what 
Israelis are prepared to give to the Pales- 
tinians. 

A major problem with the peace of the 
hegemony is that the concessions made by 
the weaker party, i.e. the Palestinians, are 
deemed to be too high, leading to protests. 
When the Palestinian authority uses force 
to control dissent it is condemned as non- 
democratic and authoritarian; when it 
does not coerce its own people it is called 
ineffective. In the peace of the unequals 
the weaker side is always wrong no matter 
what it does, until finally it is pushed to 
the point where it has to reject the imposed 
peace in response to the expressed wishes 
of its constituents. 

How promising are the prospects for 
peace and security? They will depend on 
Israel. Sharon could form a broad-based 
government with Ehud Barak as defense 
minister and Shimon Peres as foreign min- 
ister, but the tugs from the two opposite 
sides are likely to render such a govern- 
ment unworkable. Or, he could form a 
narrower coalition with members on the 
same extremist side. Avigdor Lieberman, 
the leader of Yisrael Beiteiner, has already 
talked to East European ambassadors 
about bombing Tehran and Egypt’s Aswan 
Dam. Rehavam Zeevi, whom The Econo- 
mist calls “an ethnic cleanser”, has talked 
of “cutting the Palestinians off from water 
and electricity, and depriving Israel’s own 
Arab citizens of their vote”. Such a coali- 
tion is more likely to lead to a wider re- 
gional conflict. 


in kayak-building class 


S| Conty is standing over the wooden 
skeleton of a kayak, explaining to phys- 
ed. and education students that, in the Far 
North, you are either an adult or a child. 
And adults always take time to teach chil- 
dren. The university students take a break 
from their work on the kayak and listen 
attentively. 

“If a child wants to go off and play, 
that’s fine,” said Conty. “And if he comes 
back five minutes later to ask you another 
question, you stop and explain what 
you're doing.” 

As if on cue, a group of Grade 2 stu- 
dents enter the room and the very tradi- 
tions Conty is discussing are passed on. 
Conty’s focus shifts from the university 
students to his younger charges as he 
explains the next step in building the 
kayak. 

The exercise is part of a teaching experi- 
ence for both groups of students, says Rod 
Dieser, a sessional instructor in the faculty 
of physical education and recreation. 

“This shows that you can use outdoor 
environmental education to teach core 
curriculum,” Dieser said. The Grade 2 stu- 
dents—including his seven-year-old son 
Chayce-are learning about buoyancy for 
their science class and about Inuit culture 
for their social studies class. 

“Steve tells them a lot of Inuit and First 
Nations stories: that the Inuit eat walrus 
tails for candy-they are learning a lot about 
native culture,” Dieser said. 

They certainly are. One young student 
speaks enthusiastically about mythology 
surrounding the northern lights; Dieser’s 


Israelis want peace and security and 
they also insist on the four red lines; it 
means that they want to be secure in what 
they have conquered and to be left in 
peace to enjoy it. Security and peace for 
any state comes from the acceptance of its 
legitimacy by its neighbours. Were Israel 
to be located in Nevada or the Yukon, the 
situation would be very different. As it is, 
Israel has chosen to be located among the 
Arabs. Therefore, the question that needs 
to be asked is: what has Israel done to se- 
cure acceptance by its neighbours? Israel’s 
acceptance by its neighbours depends 
upon its acceptance by the Palestinians. 

Israel came into being by the sword 
and so far it has lived by the sword. It has 
used the sword to periodically clobber its 
neighbours and to dispossess the Palestin- 
ians. It should come as no surprise that 
there is no acceptance of Israel among its 
neighbours. To survive, Israel will have to 
be forever a garrison state, eternally under 
siege, dependent on American arms, 
money and diplomatic support. How long 
will Israel be able to depend on American 
support, and how long will American sup- 
port be able to tilt the balance in favour of 
Israel? What will happen when America is 
not the only super power and/or its inter- 
ests in the Middle East have changed? 
Memories in the Middle East are long and 
should be counted not in terms of centu- 
ries but in millennia. = 

(Saleem Qureshi is a political science professor 
who specializes in Islamic politics, politics of the Mid- 
dle East, South Asia and political development.) 


son knows how to test seal skin before 
applying it to a kayak’s hull (“you chew it 
and if tastes like an eraser you can use it, 
but if your teeth go right through, you 
can’t,” he explains). 

“The kids remember everything you 
tell them,” says Conty, a Mi’kmaq In- 
dian who teaches traditional kayak 
building near his home, south of Ot- 
tawa. He and his wife, Louise Barker, 
are on campus at the urging of Dieser 
and graduate student Chad Clifford, a 
friend of Conty’s. 

Dieser says the project, part of an out- 
door environmental education class, 
teaches potential teachers kayak-building 
skills they can use in schools, gives those 
students more experience working with 
children and connects outdoor education 
with core subject areas. 

Chery] Storie, who teaches the Grade 2 
students at the on-campus Child Study 
Centre, says the project fits in nicely with 
the school’s project-based approach to 
learning. “We have a boats and buoyancy 
unit in science and another Canadian com- 
munities section in social studies,” said 
Storie. “It’s good because it fits the curricu- 
lum and gets outdoor ed. students work- 
ing with kids, learning what a seven-year- 
old is like.” 

Fourth-year education student Kendra 
Eliuk finds the program valuable. “You 
have an enjoyable time building a kayak, 
you learn about Inuit culture and you get 
to work with kids,” she said. “That’s defi- 
nitely the best part-you get to see how 
they learn.” = 
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University and Grade 2 students learn about science and culture by building a kayak. 
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Kaplan winner recognized for ‘narrative’ revolution 


Education prof studies the ‘story of school’ to understand lives of teachers and students 


By Geoff McMaster 


t may be hard to believe, but before Dr. 

D. Jean Clandenin and others like her 
began doing their pioneering brand of 
research in education, nobody was much 
interested in listening to teachers. 

Research was decidedly qualitative— 
information was collected through surveys 
and policies were designed according to 
theories sometimes divorced from the 
lived experience of the classroom and 
school. What teachers, students, principals 
and parents had to say was considered 
crudely subjective. 

During the ‘80s and ‘90s, however, all 
that changed, and Clandenin is recognized 
worldwide as one of the leaders of the “nar- 
rative” revolution, an approach that recog- 
nizes the validity of the stories of teachers 
and others who work in a school setting. 

“There’s a story of school, and people 
try to figure out how to live a life in the 
context of that,” she says. “You're asking 
for their own personal experiences. You're 
not asking them for the views of others. 
You’re not asking for information on a 
survey. You're asking them to sit down 
with you and reflect on what they were 
thinking and doing during a particular 
phase in their teaching.” 


Dr. Jean Clandenin 


When Clandenin first started probing 
the nature of teacher knowledge, it was 
widely assumed that what teachers knew 
was what they learned in teacher educa- 
tion—in other words, mostly theory, and 
practice is simply applied theory. 

“Our work says, ‘No, that’s not the 
way to understand it. Standing alongside 
[teachers] and listening, we understand 
their knowledge quite differently now.” 
As the stories emerge, she says, patterns 
come into focus. Teacher knowledge is 
now seen as a complex interaction of a 


number of factors, as something produced 
in context, not assumed. 

Clandenin has been recognized around 
the world for her contributions in this 
field. She was once actively recruited by 
Harvard to run its teacher education pro- 
gram, but turned the job down. Now, the 
director of the U'of A’s Centre for Re- 
search and Teacher Education is being 
celebrated on home turf with a J. Gordin 
Kaplan Award, the university’s highest 
honour for research. 

Associate dean of education Carolyn 
Yewchuk says Clandenin’s nomination for 
the Kaplan was a no-brainer, because her 
accomplishments speak loudly for them- 
selves. She has, for example, written or co- 
authored nine books (with two more forth- 
coming), one of which, Classroom Practice: 
Teacher Images in Action has become man- 
datory reading for graduate students 
around the world. 

She also has more than 50 articles in 
refereed journals and books, has pulled in 
eight SSHRC grants totalling about $879,218 
and, in 1995, was nominated for the $150,000 
Grawemeyer Award in Education, which 
recognizes research with a potential world- 
wide impact. This year she is nominated for 


the 2001 American Educational Research 
Association best research book of the year 
award for Narrative Inquiry. 

“It’s easy to comment on her contribu- 
tions because she is a breakthrough re- 
searcher of educational methodology,” 
says Yewchuk. “Her work has, in a sense, 
revolutionized the way we conduct re- 
search on teaching and the effectiveness of 
teaching. It’s not imposing some sort of 
theory or model—this is going from the 
ground up.” 

Dr. Elliot W. Eisner, the Lee Jacks Pro- 
fessor of Education at Stanford University, 
calls Clandenin “a respected and admired 
scholar who has produced work that has 
helped change the way people think about 
research methods in education.” 

With all these international accolades, 
however, one wonders if awards have 
become routine for Clandenin. Not at all, 
she responds gleefully. 

“This is very special to be recognized 
by my own university community—it’s a 
wonderful honour. What we've created (at 
the centre) in terms of being able to do 
collaborative work among ourselves, but 
also with teachers and principals in 
schools, is very special.” = 


Engineering prof wins coveted Steacie Fellowship 


City takes advantage of pioneering work 


By Phoebe Dey 


U ntil recently the term “construction 
research” was largely an oxymoron. 
Companies concentrated on digging and 
building but didn’t reflect on the most 
efficient ways to do this. The University of 
Alberta’s Dr. Simaan AbouRizk has helped 
change that. 

“When I came to the U of A in 1990 we 
started at the ground level—our objective 
was to establish a program in construction 
research that would be competitive,” said 
AbouRizk, a civil engineering professor. 
“Here we are now, with the best construc- 
tion program in North America, and we 
have plans to be the top in the world.” 

AbouRizk has developed more than 25 
computer simulation tools to be used in 
any number of industries, from steel fabri- 
cation to construction, in order to improve 
operating techniques and bottom lines. 

One application of AbouRizk’s re- 


search has been with the City of Edmonton 
and its work on tunnel projects, including 
a new overpass being built at Ellerslie 
Road and Highway 2 on the city’s south 
side. He has helped the city use computer 
simulations to make decisions about how 
to tackle certain projects. 

“This computer tool allowed them to 
ask ‘what if’ questions and run multiple 
scenarios of ‘if we did this, then what?’” he 
said. “It allows them to get a better sce- 
nario of what they would encounter before 
setting foot on the site.” 

AbouRizk’s goal is to have most con- 
struction companies in Alberta using com- 
puter-simulation software by 2007. “Now 
we’ve added a whole bunch of companies 
that will work with us in the next few 
years. I’m lucky to be in Edmonton-there 
has been so much industry support, and 
one reason I cemented my feet here is be- 


cause it’s one of the best environments to 
work in. You'd have a difficult time trying 
to top it.” 

It is for this world-leading research 
that the U of A engineer received a 2001 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Re- 
search Council (NSERC) Steacie Fellow- 
ship-one of Canada’s premier science and 
engineering prizes. The award was one of 
six announced today by Brian Tobin, min- 
ister of industry, and by Dr. Tom 
Brzustowski, president of NSERC. The 
award includes a payment to the U of A 
towards AbouRizk’s salary and increased 
research funding from NSERC. 

“With the NSERC Steacie Fellowships, 
six of our best scientists and engineers will 
do what they do best—pushing forward 
the frontiers of innovative research and 
improving the quality of our lives,” said 
Tobin. “Dr. AbouRizk’s innovative work 


Oncologist looks into great mystery of cancer 


Killam Award winner is working to improve treatment 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


Ds Linda Pilarski, one of eight Univer 
sity of Alberta professors to be awarded 
this year’s Killam Annual Professorship, 
never has a problem keeping her eye on 
the prize. The tantalizing possibility of 
improving the quality of life and outcomes 
for cancer patients keeps this dedicated 
researcher motivate. 

“Sometimes I’m siting in a concert and 
I realize that I’m not hearing the music I’m 
thinking about some lab results,” said 
Pilarski, a cancer researcher and Professor 
of Oncology who joined the University of 
Alberta in 1975. 

Specializing in Multiple Myeloma, 
Pilarski is never far from the patients her 
work affects. Her office is in the Cross 
Cancer Institute itself, at the back end of a 
warren of labs and biological coolers that 
houses her ground-breaking work. 

Pilarski doesn’t see patients herself, for 
the past 20 years she’s worked closely with 
a clinical college (Dr. Andrew Belch) who 
fulfills that function, but she understands 
at both a scientific and emotional level the 
ravages of this aggressive cancer. 

“It’s a cancer of the bone marrow 


Dr. Simaan AbouRizk has changed the way we plan 
construction projects. 


offers the Canadian construction industry 
valuable savings in operating costs. The 
NSERC Steacie gives him an exceptional 
opportunity to take his ideas further and 
expand their reach.” = 


where the cells that make antibodies for 
the immune system have gone wrong,” 
explains Pilarski, the author of more than 
130 scientific papers. “One particular anti- 
body takes over the monoculture and 
chews up the bone creating pockets of 
soft tissue that show up as ‘holes’ on X- 
rays.” 

Those afflicted with this incurable can- 
cer end up with bones that are so brittle 
they can break as the patient rolls over in 
bed. Treatment for this type of cancer is 
troublesome, says Pilarski, because the can- 
cerous cells have a nasty habit of coming 
back after chemotherapy treatments. “The 
progenitor cell—or lineage of cells—is not 
being affected by any of the treatments we 
have at the moment,” she says. “The short- 
term cells cause the damage, but there is a 
whole cascade of cancer cells involved.” 

In fact, it’s this interconnected nature 
of the cellular science that pushes Pilarski 
intellectually. She enjoys having an excit- 
ing “mystery” to solve and the creativity 
needed to see through the complexity to 
the core processes needed to find a final 
treatment or cure. 


At the moment, Pilarski and her team 
are working on an inexpensive, portable, 
real-time device that would allow clini- 
cians to identify the early-stage cells asso- 
ciated with Multiple Myeloma, in order to 
help create more effective treatment strate- 
gies for the illness and to provide the most 
flexible treatment possible. 

“I’m really excited about this develop- 
ment,” she said. “It’s a lab ona chip really, 
where you take a blood sample and pick 
out the cells as they move down different 
channels. That way you can identify differ- 
ent chemical properties in a real-time test- 
ing environment.” 

This new technology, which should be 
in prototype stage within five years, could 
ultimately be applied to a wide range of 
cancers and not only bring a high level of 
flexibility to treatment, but also relieve 
patient stress associated with the “horrible 
waiting” between an initial biopsy and 
treatment. For example, using the device 
means that a surgeon could affect treat- 
ment during the biopsy procedure. 

Pilarski is excited by the fact that her 
research and these ensuing new technolo- 
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gies could mean more patient-specific 
treatment that will improve outcomes lead 
to a far better quality of life. 

But don’t get the impression that 
Pilarski is all work and no play. She and 
her 19-year-old son share a love of hiking 
and backpacking and she’s fond of work- 
ing in her garden. Her love of mystery has 
led to her studying her family’s genealogy, 
having traced back her roots to Quebec in 
the 1620s. 

“I’m a real hybrid I guess,” notes the 
American-born scientist who worked in 
Australia before choosing to settle perma- 
nently in Edmonton. “Edmonton is not 
only a great place to live, the U of Aisa 
great place to work,” she said. “You find 
some of the best clinical collaboration in 
the world here.” 

The Killam Annual Professorships, 
established in July 1991, are awards based 
on scholarly activities such as teaching, 
research, publications, creative activities, 
presented papers, supervision of graduate 
students and courses taught, as well as 
service to the community beyond the uni- 
versity. a 


Reflections on crashing a motorcycle 


English professor rediscovers the joy of reading 


By Geoff McMaster 


n the summer of 1998 Dr. Ted Bishop 

found himself in a situation every motor- 
cycle rider dreads. While trying to pass a 
semi on the highway to Edmonton from 
Vancouver, his bike went into a “speed 
wobble” just as a van appeared in the on- 
coming lane. 

Because it was too dangerous to brake 
the shaking bike, Bishop decided to go for 
it and overtake the truck. At that point his 
memory fails, and the next thing the Uni- 
versity of Alberta English professor re- 
members is lying in a ditch with his back 
against a stump, the bike three feet from 
his head, a large rock lying nearby. 

His girlfriend Hsing (who owned the 
BMW he was riding and was following 
him in a car), later recounted the horrify- 
ing accident: “You slid off the road back- 
wards, you and Matilda (the Beemer) still 
together, probably still going 100. You 
flew through the air, and that’s when you 
and the bike came apart. You tumbled like 
a rag doll, and the bike landed about a 
metre from your head. Lucky it didn’t land 
on you.” 

Bishop had broken an ankle, a wrist 
and his back in two places. His lungs had 
collapsed and his intestines were tempo- 
rarily paralyzed. It would be a long road 
to recovery. 

What he soon discovered while lying 
in traction was that his need to read— 
anything at all, just so his eyeballs were 
running over lines of print—was as intense 
as his need for the oxygen the doctors 
were pumping into his lungs. And that 
rediscovery of the joy of reading was the 
topic of the annual F.M. Salter Lecture on 
Language in the English department 
Wednesday. Bishop plans to rework the 
lecture into an article for Cycle Canada 
magazine. 

It’s not the first time Bishop has writ- 
ten about his motorcycle adventures. Two 
years ago, he was nominated for a Na- 
tional Magazine Award in travel writing 
for an account of his road trip from Texas 
to Edmonton. In this latest creative non- 
fiction piece, he makes a case not only for 


teres 


writing one’s way through trauma, but 
doing it with humour. 
From the surgeons in the hospital who, 


Geoff McMaster 


Dr. Ted Bishop holding the scarred helmet that probably saved his life. 


“T tend to shy away from sentimental- 
ity,” he says. “When something gets so 
close to the bone I need to deflect it.” And 


like “impatient diners 
in a steakhouse, want 


What he soon discovered while lying in 


humour, he says, is one 
way of doing that. 


that meat on a slab and 
they want it now” to 


traction was that his need to read— 


Bishop describes 
how he’d rented a tel- 


the “brilliant” prose he 
dictates into a tape 


anything at all, just so his eyeballs were 


evision for his hospital 
room, with full cable 


recorder under the 
influence of morphine, 


running over lines of print—was as 


service, to fill the long 
hours of boredom. But 


only to discard it in 
disgust during a sober 


intense as his need for the oxygen the 


“it just wasn’t doing it 
for me,” he confesses. 


moment later on, 


doctors were pumping into his lungs. 


All he watched was the 
CBC News. 


Bishop relates his jour- 
ney back to health 
without a note of anger, pedantry or senti- 
mentality. 


“T needed to read. 
And I do mean need...If I don’t get it, 
what I feel is a kind of scratchiness on 


my scalp and an overall agitation that 
extends through my whole body... You 
read at first just for the sensation of 
reading, hardly knowing what you're 
reading, throwing yourself into it, bolt- 
ing it down—like when you’re starving, 
you wolf down your food and really 
don’t start to taste it until halfway 
through.” 

But because Bishop was flat on his 
back and only able to move his left arm, he 
had to hold books above his head, splayed 
open with thumb and forefinger. It was an 
exercise that was, he says, “physically 
demanding...My reading had to be, liter- 
ally, light reading.” 

Bishop rediscovered a childhood en- 
thusiasm for consuming “large chunks” of 
text without interruption or distraction, a 
luxury his professional life rarely allows. 
“If lam reading professionally, I read 30 
pages and then turn to something else. 
There’s always something else—critical 
books, student essays, administrative 
memos—that must be read 
simultaneously...It had been years since I 
had read a book without thinking about 
how I might use it: put it on a course, write 
about it in an article, work it into a confer- 
ence presentation.” 

More than anything, reading while his 
body healed reconnected Bishop to the 
mysterious physiological nature of the act, 
something professional academics don’t 
often pay much attention to. 

Now two-and-a half years after defy- 
ing death, Bishop has almost completely 
recovered. There are subtle reminders of 
the accident, moments of limited move- 
ment and a passing nausea when he tries 
to read the ‘text’ brutally etched into his 
helmet. But for the most part he is, miracu- 
lously, unscarred. 

But does he still ride? Absolutely. Just 
more cautiously and with a cause. 

“Now I’m a helmet zealot, telling any- 
one, ‘Buy the best helmet and jacket you 
can first, then see how much money you 
have left over to buy the motorcycle. It’s 
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your peach against the asphalt.’” = 


Neuroscientist keeps stroke victims on the move 


Patients the world over benefit from love of research 


By Ryan Smith 


Dr. Richard Stein 


f the 30,000 genes currently being 

mapped in the human genome project, 
Dr. Richard Stein says many of them, in 
one way or another, have a connection to 
the nervous system. “With the combina- 
tion of our knowledge of genes and com- 
puter technology, the next 40 or so years 
are going to be really exciting. Largely, 
we’ve worked on palliative measures, but I 
think we’ll see huge advances in the field— 
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developed it with me- 


we'll be developing cures 
rather than treatments.” 


“| love research for two reasons. 


chanical engineer Kelly 


“Ninety per cent of 
what [researchers] know 


One, it’s exciting to understand 


James and electronics/ 
computer specialist Robert 


about the brain we’ve 
learned in the last 10 
years,” Stein added. And 
he should know. After 40 


things that have never been 


understood before; and two, | 


Rolf, both of the U of A. 
“We're launching 
multi-centre clinical trials 

for it all around the 


years of research and 
achievement in the field 
of neuroscience, Stein’s 
enthusiasm for his work 
remains plentiful and 
unreserved. With a sure, 


love that my curiosity in the lab 
and the research I've done has led 


to products that help the lives of 


world—from North 
America, to South 
America to Europe and 
Asia—to see how it works 
in different cultures,” 
Stein said. 


graveled voice, the Uni- 


many disabled people.” 


Among many other 
past achievements, Stein, 


versity of Alberta physiol- 
ogy professor will discuss 
his past accomplishments. 
But his cadence quickens when he gets to 
talk about current projects, which include 
the development of a new wheelchair that 
can be operated using feet and legs as well 
as hands, and a system to correct foot 
dragging among stroke victims. 

Stein said the device for stroke victims, 
“a foot drop stimulator” called WalkAide2, 
is for those people who, after a stroke, tend 
to drag one of their feet when they walk. 
Tracking normal walking rhythms and using 
a microprocessor and nerve stimulators, the 
device allows the afflicted foot to consist- 
ently clear the ground when walking. Stein 


—Dr. Richard Stein 


who is the author of seven 

books and more than 200 
published journal articles, has worked with 
colleagues to develop leg, arm and hand 
prostheses that offer better movement capa- 
bilities than conventional prostheses. 

For his career of research dedication 
and success, Stein has earned the U of A’s 
2001 Kaplan award for excellence in re- 
search in sciences or engineering, which is 
regarded as the U of A’s most prestigious 
award in the field. 

“He’s very knowledgeable in both 
mathematics and physiology, and he’s an 
excellent theoretician and 
experimentalists, which is rare; so, obvi- 
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ously he’s internationally known,” said Dr. 
Gerald Loeb, professor of bioengineering 
and neuroscience at the University of 
Southern California. 

“I love research for two reasons,” Stein 
said. “One, it’s exciting to understand 
things that have never been understood 
before; and two, I love that my curiosity in 
the lab and the research I’ve done has led 
to products that help the lives of many 
disabled people.” 

Stein, grew up in the U.S., lived in Ger- 
many, and trained Great Britain before 
coming to Canada and the U of A “sight 
unseen” in 1968. “When I arrived at that 
time, there was only one other person in 
the neuroscience department-so I doubled 
the size of it.” 

Stein noted the number of professors now 
working in neuroscience at the U of A has 
since grown to more than 40. “This field is 
really exploding, and the future looks good.” 

As for his own future, Stein, who is 
now a Canadian citizen and last year was 
awarded a medal of honour from the Ca- 
nadian Medical Association, expressed 
encouraging words for victims of strokes, 
paralysis, or amputation. “I’m 60 years old 
now, but I'll keep working and doing re- 
search as long as I feel I’m making a con- 
tribution and helping people who have 
problems with their nervous systems.” = 


Submit talks and events to Cora Doucette by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at cora.doucette@ualberta.ca . 


FACULTY OF ARTS 

March 1, 3:30 pm 

Tim Nieguth, Political Science, speaking on “The 
Puzzle of Territory: A View from National Self-Deter- 
mination.” Room 10-4 Tory Building. 

March 8, 3:00 pm 

Shuyu Kong, East Asian Studies, speaking on 
“Chinese Women Filmmakers in Focus.” Senate 
Chamber, 326 Arts Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

February 26, 9:00am 

David Kelly, Thesis PhD. Title: “Effects of solar 
ultraviolet radiation on coastal stream ecosystems 
and their application to forestry practices in British 
Columbia.” Room G116, Biological Sciences Centre. 

February 28, 12:00 noon 

Linda Pilarski, “Motility of Human Thymocytes: 
receptor associations and cellular localizations.” 
Room M-141, Biological Sciences Building. 

March 1, 4:00 pm 

Andrew Dacks, “The roles of serotonin in the 
neuromodulation of feeding in flesh flies.” Room 
TBW 1, Tory Breezeway. 

March 2, 12:00 noon 

Vic Adamowicz, “A (very) different view of cu- 
mulative effects management.” Room M-149, Bio- 
logical Sciences Building. 

March 2, 2:30 pm (refreshments available at 2:00 
pm) 

Conrad C. Labandeira, “The Generation of 
Associational Diversity on Land: Insects and Plants 
During the Past 420 Million Years.” Room TL 12, Tory 
Lecture Theatres. 

March 2, 4:00 pm 

Sabeeha Merchant, “Surviving Copper Defi- 
ciency through an iron-fisted rule.” Room M-149, Bio- 
logical Sciences Building. 

March 7, 12:00 noon 

Mike Belosevic, “Antimicrobial Mechanisms of 
Macrophages.” Room M-141, Biological Sciences 
Building. 

March 8, 12:30 pm 

Richard Fekete, “Characterizing the Protein and 
DNA Interactions of the F Plasmid DNA Binding Pro- 
tein, TraM.” CW410, Biological Sciences Building. 

March 8, 2:30 (refreshments available at 2:00 pm) 

Alice Hontela, “Adrenal toxicology in teleosts: 
mechanisms of action of environmental pollutants in 
adrenal steroidogenesis.” Room V-120, Physics V- 
Wing. 

March 8, 4:00 pm 

Gar Rothwell, “Invasion of the land and the ori- 
gin of plants.” Room M-149, Biological Sciences 
Building. 

March 8, 4:00 pm 


John Spence and G.E. Ball, “Our Mexican Cofre 
break: beetles on a bump.” Room TBW1, Tory Breeze- 
way. 

March 9, 12:00 noon 

JC Cahill, “Timing is of the essence: Intra-annual 
variation in root and shoot competition in an oil-field.” 
Room M-149, Biological Sciences Building. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 

February 27, 3:30 pm 

Dr. Heather Jean Coleman, Department of History, 
University of Calgary, “The Stundists of Kyiv Province: 
Popular Religion, National Identity and Political Reliabil- 
ity in Late Imperial Russia.” Heritage Lounge, Athabasca 
Hall. 

March 7, 3:30 pm 

Dr. Oleksandr Pavliuk, East-West Institute, Kyiv, and 
John Kolasky Memorial Fellow, “Ukraine’s Search for 
Regional Security.” Heritage Lounge, Athabasca Hall. 


CELL BIOLOGY 

March 5, 9:30 to 10:30 am 

Dr. Anthony Magee, National Institute for Medical 
Research, London, United Kingdom, on “The role of lipid 
rafts in T cell antigen (TCR) signaling.” AHFMR Guest 
speaker. Seminar Room, 5-10 Medical Sciences Building. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH FOR TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT AND DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

March 7, 12:30 to 2:00 pm 

Dr. Mark Bracher, Kent State University, Ohio, on 
“Psychoanalysis and Teacher Development.” Room 633 
Education South. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING SCIENCE 
February 26, 3:30 pm (preceded by munchies at 3 pm) 
Gregor Kiczales, UBC, on “Aspect-Oriented Program- 
ming (what we are learning from AspectJ and other 
projects). Room B-02 Computing Sciences Centre. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

March 2, 3:00 pm 

Patricia Ebrey, Professor of History, University of 
Washington, “Rethinking the Imperial Harem, with spe- 
cial reference to the Northern Song.” (Funded by a GSA 
Lecture Grant, with additional support from East Asian 
Studies, History and Classics, Women’s Studies, and 
Comparative Literature, Religion, and Film/Media Stud- 
ies). Humanities Centre; Lecture Theatre 3. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

February 27, 4:30 to 5:30 pm 

Dr. Toh Swee Hin, recipient of the UNESCO Prize for 
Peace Education 2000, “Learning Compassion, Living 
Solidarity: Nurturing the Roots of a Peaceful World.” 
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HOME e¢ COOKING 


e tableware 


cookware 
linens 

cooking classes 
bridal registry 
specialty foods 


Cooking demonstrations 
Saturdays, 12 pm — 3pm 


PH: 438-4117 e Fx: 438-5226 
10746 WHYTE AVENUE 


Room 2-115 Education North. Reception to follow. 
RSVP 492-2261. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

March 1, 10:00 am to 12:00 pm 

Dr. Ronald K. Hambleton, “Educational Assess- 
ment in the 215t Century: Technical Advances & Chal- 
lenges (Computer Based Testing).” Room 165 Educa- 
tion South. 

March 2, 1:00 to 3:00 pm 

Dr. Ronald K. Hambleton, “Setting Performance 
Standards on Complex Educational Assessments.” 
Room 128 Education South. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

February 28, 3:00 to 5:00 pm 

Keywords Series Part 3: “Flesh.” Discussion about 
the use of a word in different disciplines. Panel: 
Dianne Chisholm (English), Garrett Epp (English), 
Cressida Heyes (Philosophy). Room L-3 Humanities 
Centre. 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH AND STUDIES CENTRE 

March 1, 4:30 pm 

Dr. John Priscu, University of Montana, “Perma- 
nent Antarctic Ice: Oasis for life in a Polar Desert.” 
Alumni Room, Students’ Union Building. 

March 8, 4:30 pm 

Dr. Thomas Power, University of Montana, “Lost 
Landscapes and Failed Economies.” Alumni Room, 
Students’ Union Building. 


JOHN DOSSETOR HEALTH ETHICS CENTRE 

March 16, 12:00 to 1:00 pm 

Dr. Mary Lou Cranston, “Role of the Ethics Com- 
mittee: Is It Time to Re-Evaluate?” Room 207, Herit- 
age Medical Research Centre. 


HISTORY AND CLASSICS 

March 8, 3:30 pm 

Margaret Osler, Professor of History, University 
of Calgary, “The gender of nature and the nature of 
gender in early modern natural philosophy.” Room 2- 
58 Tory Building. 


OFFICE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

March 6, 7:30 pm 

Dr. James Orbinski, past president of Medicins 
Sans Frontiéres/Doctors Without Borders, will be de- 
livering the third annual University of Alberta Visiting 
Lectureship in Human Rights. Tickets are $10 and are 
available at Ticketmaster. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 
More information available on-line at 
http://www.ualberta.ca/~lecture 


FACULTY OF LAW 

March 8, 12 noon to 1:00 pm 

Professor Lan Cao will present the 2001 Eldon D. 
Foote Lecture “Chinese Privatization: Between Plan 
and Market.” Room 237 Law Centre. 


MEDICINE 

March 14, noon 

Dr. Jeff Reading, “Research and the Aboriginal 
Health Agenda.” Classroom D, Walter Mackenzie 
Centre. 

March 14, 4:00 pm 

Dr. Jeff Reading, “Personnel Capacity Building in 
Aboriginal Health.” Bernard Snell Hall. 

March 15, 10:30 am to 3:30 pm 

University of Alberta Forum on Aboriginal 
Health Research. Dr. Malcolm King, “Introduction to 
the Canadian Institutes of Health Research.” Dr. Jeff 
Reading, “The Institute of Aboriginal Peoples’ 
Health.” Classroom F, Walter Mackenzie Centre. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 

March 1, 3:00 pm 

Patrizia Bettella, “A Portrayal of Women in 
Renaissance ‘mariazi.’” Senate Chamber, 326 Arts 
Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

March 1, 3:30pm 

Andrew Sharp, University of Auckland, on “The 
Political Theory of Fundamental Groups as illustrated 
by Maori Political Thinking in New Zealand.” Humani- 
ties Centre Lecture Theatre 4. 

March 2, 3:30 pm 

Martin Carrier, Universitat Bielefeld, on “Confir- 
mation of Theories and Theory-Ladenness of Data: 
On the Reciprocal Dependence Between Theory and 
Evidence.” Room 4-29 Humanities Centre. 

March 12, 4:00 pm 

Robert M. Harnish, University of Arizona, on “The 
Major and Minor Moods of English.” Department of 
Linguistics Colloquium. Room 4-70 Assiniboia Hall. 

March 13, 3:30 pm 

Robert M. Harnish, on “Grasping Modes of Pres- 
entation: Frege and his Critics.” Department of Phi- 
losophy Colloquium. Room 4-29 Humanities Centre. 

March 14, 4:00 pm 

Robert M. Harnish, on “The Nature and Origins of 
the Computational Theory of Mind.” Open Lecture. 
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Humanities Centre Lecture Theatre 3. 

March 15, 10:00 am to 12 noon 

Robert M. Harnish, on “Mood and Modularity.” 
Department of Psychology. CW4-10 Biological Sci- 
ences Centre. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

February 28, 3:15 pm 

P. B. Corkum, Steacie Institute for Molecular Sci- 
ences, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa, 
on “Spinning Molecules Until They Break.” Room V- 
129 Physics Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 

March 2, 3:00 pm 

Dr. Fred Tse (Pharmacology). “Regulation of 
exocytosis in chromaffin cells: probability and quan- 
tal size.” Room 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 

March 1, 3:30 pm 

Tim Nieguth, “The Puzzle of Territory: A View 
from National Self-Determination.” Room 10-4 Tory 
Building. 

March 8, 3:30 pm 

Stella Gaon, “Critique as the Apocalyptic Open- 
ing of Philosophy.” Room 10-4 Tory Building. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES 

February 28, 12:00 noon 

Dr. Colin L. Soskolne and James Andruchow, MSc 
Student, “Post-Communist Central Planning: The Role 
of Epidemiology in the Environmental Rehabilitation 
of Sumgait, Azerbaijan.” Classroom D, 2F1.04 Walter 
Mackenzie Centre. 


DEPARTMENT OF RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

March 1, 12:30 to 1:50 pm 

Dr. Suzanne E. Bayley, “Western boreal, Canadian 
shield and prairie wetlands: Ecological comparisons 
and susceptibility to change.” Room 2-36 Earth Sci- 
ences Building. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 75™ ANNIVERSARY LECTURE 
March 9, 7:30 pm 
Dr. John Kaltner, Rhodes College, Memphis, on 
“Ishmael Instructs Isaac: towards and understanding 
of the Koran for Christians.” Room 2-115 Education 
North. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

March 6, 4:00 to 5:30 pm 

Town and Gown Presentation, “Education, Iden- 
tity, and Social Problems.” Lecture Room 129 Educa- 
tion South. 

March 8, 12:00 to 1:30 pm 

Presentation to CIPn (Curriculum and Pedagogy 
Institute) “Psychoanalysis and Student Develop- 
ment.” Room 122 Education South. Reception to 
follow. 

March 10, 8:30 am to 5:00 pm 

Symposium: “Lacanian Psychoanalysis Research 
Implications for Culture & Society.” Room 358/366 
Education South. Undergraduate and grad students 
free, colleagues $10.00. 


SOCIOLOGY 

February 26, 2:00 pm 

Dr. Elaine Fairhurst, Manchester Metro Univer- 
sity, “Bodily Changes, Gender and Ageing: ‘Growing 
old gracefully’ as opposed to ‘mutton dressed as 
lamb’. Room 5-15 Tory Building. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

February 26, 4:15 to 6:15 pm 

Colin Geissler, Academic Technologies for Learn- 
ing, on “WebCT Il: Conferencing and Course Materi- 
als.” Technology Training Centre, Cameron Library. 

February 27, 12:05 to 1:00 pm 

Carole Estabrooks, Nursing, on “On Line vs Face 
to Face: Are we Losing Something?” Room 219 Cen- 
tral Academic Building. 

February 28, 3:30 to 4:30 pm 

Sandra Cobban, Dental Hygiene, on “Weaving 
the Web into Professional Practice.” Room 281 Cen- 
tral Academic Building. 

March 5, 3:00 to 4:30 pm 

Anne Marie Decore, Vice-President (Academic) 
and Michael Brett, Electrical and Computer Engineer- 
ing, on “Mentoring: Help for New Academics.” Room 
281 Central Academic Building. 

March 6, 3:00 to 4:30 pm 

Todd Rogers, Educational Psychology, on “Meas- 
uring Higher Order Thinking Skills With Multiple- 
choice Items.” Room 281 Central Academic Building. 

March 7, 4:15 to 6:15 pm 

Lorna Ash and Jack Scott, DiTRL Laboratory, Bio- 
logical Sciences, on “Build a Poster to Showcase Your 
Ideas.” Room Technology Training Centre, Cameron 
Library. 

March 8, 3:00 to 4:30 pm 

Andre Grace, Educational Policy Studies,.on 
“Teacher Autobiography: The Personal is Profes- 
sional.” Room 281 Central Academic Building. 
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events 


AWA BANQUET 


OBSERVATORY 


ACADEMIC WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday, April 24, 2001, 7:00 pm 

Annual General Meeting of the Academic Wom- 
en’s Association/Woman of the Year Award Dinner. 
Papaschase Room, Faculty Club. Please contact 
Patricia Valentine, patricia.valentine@ualberta.ca, to 
join AWA and attend the AWA banquet. 


EXHIBITION 


MCMULLEN GALLERY, U OF A HOSPITAL 

February 3 to March 31, 2001 

Painters Dick Der, Robert von Eschen, Bernie 
Hippel, Julian Brezdan, and Ruby Mah create a visual 
feast for the eyes and soul in “Miscellaneous Connec- 
tions.” Gallery hours: Monday to Friday, 10 am to 8 pm, 
Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 8 pm. 8440 — 112 Street. For 
more information, contact Michelle Casavant or Susan 
Pointe. Phone 407-7152 or email: spointe@uah.ab.ca 


FINE ARTS BUILDING (FAB) GALLERY 

February 13 to March 11, 2001 

The Office of Native Student Services and the De- 
partment of Art and Design are honoured to present 
“Millenium Tribute to the Dene Uranium Ore Carriers 
of Denendeh: A Multi-Media Exhibit.” Gallery hours: 
Tuesday — Friday, 10 am to 5 pm. Sundays from 2 pm 
to 5 pm. Closed Monday, Saturday, and Statutory Holi- 
days. 112 Street and 89 Avenue. Phone 492-2081. 


EXHIBIT 


DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN ECOLOGY & THE CLOTHING 
AND TEXTILE COLLECTION 

February 1 to March 31, 2001 

Exhibit “Who Wears the Pants? Gender Roles and 
Clothing Communication.” The exhibit explores how cloth- 
ing, throughout the twentieth century, reflects changing 
gender roles in Canadian society. Exhibit hours: Monday to 
Friday, 7 am to 9 pm, Saturday, 8 am to 4 pm, Sunday, 12 
pm to 4 pm. Human Ecology Building. For more informa- 
tion, please contact: Shawna Lemiski, (780) 492-2528. 


SATELLITE EVENT 


CENTRE FOR EXECUTIVE AND MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 

March 28, 8:50 am to 3:30pm » tts ster tetr se 

Dr. Ken Blanchard: “Creating High Five Teams.” 
Dr. Ken Blanchard’s latest strategies based on his 
new book “High Five!” can help you create team 
power, a sense of purpose, shared values, and goals. 
Visit www.bus.ualberta.ca/cemd or call (780) 492- 
3860 for more information. Telus Centre Auditorium. 


AWARD PRESENTATION 


FACULTY OF LAW 


February 27, 5:00 pm 

The Honourable Tevie H. Miller Teaching Excel- 
lence Award will be presented to Professor Wayne 
Renke by The Honourable EA Marshall, Court of 
Queen’s Bench of Alberta. Faculty Lounge, 4 Floor 
Law Centre. Reception to follow. RSVP if attending to 
492-5590, email: deansec@law.ualberta.ca 


Campus Astronomical Observatory is open to 
the campus community and the general public every 
Thursday evening (except exam and holiday periods) 
beginning at 8 pm. Entrance to the Physics Building 
is via the northeast door or via the V-wing. For infor- 
mation call 492-5286. 


SCIENCE SUNDAY 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS SERVICES 

March 4, from noon to 4:00 pm 

Highly popular program “Trowels, Trilobites and 
Treasures.” Interactive science based afternoon for 
children 5 years of age and up. Earth Sciences 
Building (entrance facing Saskatchewan Drive). 
Parking available in the E Parking Lot. For further 
information, please call Museums and Collections 
Services at 492-5834 or visit our website at 
www.museums.ualberta.ca 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

February 26, 12:00pm 

Noon-Hour Organ Recital. The recital presents a 
variety of organ repertoire played by students of the 
Department of Music. Free admission. 

February 26, 8:00 pm 

Master of Music Recital, Carolina Giesbrecht, violin. 
Free admission. 

Unless otherwise indicated: Admission $5/student/ 
senior, $10/adult. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. To 
confirm concert information, please call 492-0601. 


BOOK LAUNCH 


Maude Barlow is back in Edmonton! The Chair of 
the Council of Canadians speaks about her new book 
Global Showdown: How the New Activists are Fight- 
ing Global Corporate Rule, co-authored with Tony 
Clarke. Barlow appears February 28, 2001, 7:00 p.m. 
at the Horowitz Theatre, Students’ Union Building, 
University of Alberta. No charge admission. Dona- 
tions accepted! Also featured are Cory Ollikka, Presi- 
dent of the National Farmer's Union, Dr. Janine 
Brodie, Chair of Political Science, University of Al- 
berta, EARTh Theatre and the Raging Grannies. Mel 
Hurtig, renowned author, facilitates this important 
event. Sponsored by the Council of Canadians Ed- 
monton Chapter, the Parkland Institute, and the 
Preservation of Accessibility to Education for Society 
(PEAS) . Keeping you informed! Website: 
www.canadians.org 


BENEFIT CONCERT FOR INDIAN EARTHQUAKE VICTIMS 

Feb. 26, 8 p.m. Convocation Hall 

The Department of Music’s Centre for Mu- 
sicology presents Uday Deshpande on tabla with 
Amelia Maciszewsky (sitar) and Dr. Regula Qureshi 
(sarangi), along with Deshpande’s fusion group (fea- 
turing Terry McDade, Brat Miles, Brad Bowie and Bali 
Panesar). The performances will raise funds for earth- 
quake victims in Gujrat, India. Admission is $10 
adults, $5 for students and seniors. Further donations 
are encouraged; tax receipts available. 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


AWA GRADUATE STUDENT AWARD 

The Academic Women’s Association invites ap- 
plications from full- and part-time graduate students 
for its annual Graduate Student Award. This award, 
valued at $500, will be made on the basis of scholarly 
achievement to a student enrolled at the University 
of Alberta in a graduate diploma, master’s, or doc- 
toral program. Preference will be given to those 
whose research, scholarship, and/or community in- 
volvement contribute to the advancement of 
women. Examples include advancing the role of 
women in academia or increasing information about 
and improving understanding of women’s status, 
women’s achievements, or the problems which 
women face. 

Further information and application forms are 
available from the AWA Web site <www.ualberta.ca/ 
~uts/pages/AWAindex.htm> or from AWA (c/o 
Bente Roed, 215 Central Academic Building. Phone: 
492-2826). 


Applicants should submit to the same office, by 
noon on 1 March, the application form, description of 
research (limit: 400 words), statement of why you be- 
lieve you should receive the award (limit: 250 words), 
official transcripts, and two letters of reference. 


LIVE-IN CAREGIVER STUDY 

Have you a hired a foreign-born live-in caregiver 
in the past five years? 

Changing Together. . . A Centre for Immigrant 
Women invites you to participate in a study about 
the Live-In Caregiver Program. We would like to 
know more about the experiences of employers of 
live-in caregivers, their views on the program and 
their experiences with resident caregivers. 

Call Dr. Denise L. Spitzer at 492-0139 to learn 
more about the study and how you can take part. 
Your participation will be kept completely confiden- 
tial. Funding for this project has been provided by 
Status of Women Canada and Health Canada. 


March 21* is 
The International Day for 
the 
Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination 


The Northern Alberta Alliance 
on Race Relations (NAARR) 
invites everyone to the 
Launch Event for this year’s 
March 21* Campaign 


March 9, 2001 
Noon - 2 p.m. 
at City Hall 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER: 
RITA DEVERELL 


For information call 425-4644 


brought & laptop: Well, L guess 
Oh a por, all gather aroun 


a Faculty of Extension 
BES University of Alberta 


Discover a world of opportunity 
through 


Language Learning 


March 6 & May 9 
start dates! 


May 7 start date! 


Information: 492-3093 
appliedarts@ualberta.ca 
wwwextension.ualberta.ca/languages 


then a: 


Get ‘em off your back. Order AV. 


UofA Conference Centre 
44 Lister Hall 

Edmonton, AB I66 2H6 
Toll Free: 4.800.615.4867 
Fax: 780.492.7032 


CONFERENCE SERVICES. 


contarsicn auivireo@unibersace RA More than just a place to meet. 492.4281 


http://Awww.hfs.ualberta.ca 


Is ‘political correctness’ 
stifling our society? 
Guest Scholar: Pablo Martin de Holan 
Professor of Business 


Moderator: Bernard Linsky 
Chair of Philosophy 


Saturday, March 10 
1:30 to 3:00 pm 


Fioré Cantina 
Italiana 
8715-109 st 


|LOSOPHY TRAINING REQUIRED 


Get advance notice of Folio stories on the Web. . . 

An e-mail message will be sent to you on the publication 
date, before the paper edition is distributed. 

Subscribe at: www.ualberta.ca/folio/ 
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Retirement!? 


Will you have enough? 


We help you clarify and achieve your financial 
goals, by providing professional financial 
@ planning and advice without product sales. 


& Call us for initial consultation without cost or obligation. 


429-6775 


100, 10585 - 111 Street,Edmonton,AB. Certified Financial Planne 


Mac Mierzejewski, MScPT 


Physical therapy and medical acupuncture 


A service to suit the University community — located on campus 
just minutes away from your work or study site. Client-centred, 
individualized attention is guaranteed. 


Occupational Performance Analysis Unit (OPAU) 
1-80 Corbett Hall, University of Alberta 
corner of 114th Street and 82nd Avenue (meter parking available) 


To make an appointment please call 492-9595. 


RonGraham @a 
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Join us for a new learning experience at a University of Alberta 


Language Ce 


It’s an opportunity to practice your FRENCH conversation in informal surroundings. 


When: Saturdays 

March 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 

1:30 to 3:00 p.m. 

Where: Café Amandine 

8711 Whyte Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Who: People of all ages and backgrounds 
who are eager to practice their French 
conversation. 

Format: Participants will be invited to join 
tables of 4 or more to chat about whatever 
they wish, or to discuss a 

particular topic or news article. 
Jean-Cristophe Paccoud from 

Faculté Saint-Jean will be the 

language coach. 


No registration — No fees 

Just drop in, order tea, coffee, lunch 
or whatever you wish and improve 
your language skills! 


This is a joint initiative of the 

University of Alberta Office of Public Affairs 
and Faculté Saint-Jean 

For more information: 

Public Affairs (780) 492-2325 

Faculté St. Jean (780) 465-8763 


www.ualberta.ca 


University of Alberta 


FOUR-YEAR STRATEGIC BUSINESS PLAN EDUCATION SESSION 


You are invited 
Wednesday, February 28, 2001 or Tuesday, March 6, 2001 
Council Chambers (201D) University Hall 
9:00 a.m. — 12:00 p.m. 


Learn more about the new planning template now being introduced across campus. 


Learn about: + the planning process 


+ key elements of the plan 


+ planning terminology 


* resources available to you to help with your strategic business plan. 


This session 
is for you if: 


you will be involved in some capacity in the planning process, 

or if you simply want to better understand the new four-year 
planning process, why this initiative is being undertaken, and how 
planning activities will be integrated throughout the university. 


For more information and to RSVP please call: 


Marlene Lewis ¢ Office of Resource Planning * 492-5629 


or email: marlene.lewis@ualberta.ca 


positions 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta Freedom 


of Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). 


The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are committed to the principle of equity of employment. 
We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including persons with 
disabilities, members of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. 


GENERAL FACULTIES COUNCIL 
DEPUTY DISCIPLINE OFFICER 


Under the Universities Act, General Faculties 
Council (GFC) is authorized to oversee student affairs 
at the University. GFC and the Board of Governors 
have approved the Code of Student Behaviour, 
which outlines the student discipline system at this 
institution. The Code describes the academic and 
non-academic offences, the penalties which may be 
applied, and the appeals process for students or 
Deans who are dissatisfied with discipline decisions. 

The Deputy Discipline Officer shares the 
caseload with the Discipline Officer and performs the 
same duties as the Discipline Officer. The Discipline 
Officer is responsible for reviewing all non-academic 
charges laid under the Code and, when required, de- 
termining and assigning penalties appropriate for 
breaches of the Code. The Discipline Officer is also 
responsible for reviewing academic charges laid un- 
der the Code by Deans who have recommended that 
the students concerned be suspended or expelled. 

In order to meet this responsibility, it is desirable 
that the Deputy Discipline Officer, in investigating 
the offence, affords both parties the opportunity to 
be heard. The Deputy Discipline Officer must not 
only be fair in investigating and deciding cases, she 
or he must also be seen to be fair. 

The Deputy Discipline Officer is appointed by 
the Vice-President Academic and Provost and reports 
to the Associate Provost and Dean of Students. The 
Deputy Discipline Officer is expected to assume the 
position of the Discipline Officer upon the Discipline 
Officer's completion of term. 

The appointment is for a two year-term beginning 
on July 1, 2001, and is intended for a continuing aca- 
demic staff member. Remuneration for the position is 
release time for one course and a $1500.00 stipend. 

Applicants should reply by March 23, 2001, en- 
closing a curriculum vitae, and a letter indicating 
reasons for interest in the position to: 

Dr Bill Connor 

Associate Provost and Dean of Students 

2-800 Students’ Union Building 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 257 


CENTRE FOR HEALTH 


PROMOTION STUDIES 
DIRECTOR 


The University of Alberta is seeking applications 
for a Director for the Centre for Health Promotion 
Studies (CHPS). This is a full-time, academic, 
tenurable position with the University of Alberta. 

A primary academic appointment and cross 
appointment in the appropriate Faculty/ 
Department(s) will be held. The CHPS is an interdis- 
ciplinary Centre formally established within the Uni- 
versity of Alberta under the auspices of the Coordi- 
nating Council of Health Sciences (CCHS), which is 
comprised of the Deans from the six health sciences 
faculties. The CHPS is increasingly renowned for its 
health promotion research, educational programs, 
communication, and networking. The CHPS has se- 
cured base funding from the government of Alberta. 

The successful candidate will be able to demon- 
strate a record of high quality research and be a re- 
spected authority in health promotion and/or popu- 
lation health; they will bring leadership, strong man- 
agement, and effective communication skills to the 
Centre’s research, education, and communication 
activities. Responsibility for fostering strong re- 
search programs and projects that attract provincial/ 
national support will be required. 

The Director will be a team builder and is ex- 
pected to be a strong advocate for the Centre. This 
will include playing a leadership role in expanding on 
long-term core funding, advocacy regarding the Cen- 
tre’s sustainability, and fostering collaborative re- 
search and educational activities with a broad range of 
university, community and government organizations. 

The successful candidate will hold a doctoral de- 
gree in a relevant discipline and demonstrated leader- 
ship in promoting the profile of health promotion ini- 
tiatives at provincial, national, and international levels. 
Additional information about the Centre, including 
information on the graduate programs, research, and 
other activities is available at: http:// 
www.chps.ualberta.ca. In accordance with Canadian 
Immigration requirements, priority will be given to 
Canadian citizens and permanent residents of Canada. 
If suitable Canadian citizens and permanent residents 
cannot be found, other individuals will be considered. 

Applications, including a curriculum vitae and 
the names of three people who may be contacted for 
references, should be sent by April 30* to: 

Genevieve Gray, 

Chair, Selection Committee of the Coordinating 
Council of Health Sciences 

Dean, Faculty of Nursing 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 2G3 

Phone: (780) 492-1949 
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LEARNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT COORDINATOR 


A unique and challenging opportunity exists 
within the Learning and Development unit of Indi- 
vidual and Organizational Effectiveness (IOE). As the 
Project Coordinator you will be an integral part of a 
team that is dedicated to creating a dynamic learning 
environment that supports and values employee life- 
long learning and development. Working in close 
collaboration with the Director of IOE, the Senior Ad- 
visor, Learning and Development and the Non Aca- 
demic Staff Association (NASA), the Coordinator will 
provide leadership, planning and management of the 
upcoming Support Staff Needs Assessment project. 

Qualifications: 

Ideal candidates should have a University degree 
and training in a related field (e.g. Project Manage- 
ment, Education, Organizational Development) with a 
demonstrated ability to manage multiple activities, 
develop relationships and achieve results. This position 
will be of interest to highly motivated and enthusiastic 
individuals who possess excellent leadership, analyti- 
cal, communication, teamwork and consulting skills. 
Knowledge of the University, related technology skills, 
and demonstrated project management and adminis- 
trative experience will be a definite asset. 

Key Responsibilities: 

+ Develop strategies for conducting a needs as- 
sessment of a diverse employee base, recogniz- 
ing the complex variety of work and types of po- 
sitions held by support staff at the University. 
Conduct a needs assessment of the University sup- 
port staff to identify specific issues and require- 
ments of the designated groups of employees. 
Analyze, prioritize, and compile a report, outlin- 
ing the survey findings. The report will provide 
recommendations on the key learning and devel- 
opment areas and issues as identified by the sur- 
vey, along with a recognition of the core topics 
fundamental to the performance of individual 
employees and the University as a whole. 
Contribute to the creation of learning and devel- 
opment strategies, appropriate to the identified 
issues and requirements of a diverse support 
staff structure. 

Accountable for all the planning, liaison, and ad- 

ministrative duties associated with the project. 

This is a one year term Administrative/Profes- 
sional Officer (APO) position. The salary range is 
$50,000 - $55,000 per annum, and a benefits package 
is available. 

Candidates are asked to submit a current 
résumé, with covering letter and the names of three 
professional references. Please forward applications 
no later than 28 February 2001 to: 

Dan Charlton, Director 

Individual and Organizational Effectiveness 

2-40 Assiniboia Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E7 


ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
MANAGER 


The Individual and Organizational Effectiveness 
Department (IOE) has recently reorganized and re- 
quires an innovative energetic leader to be part of 
the senior advisors team and to assume responsibili- 
ties in building our department's capacity to provide 
continuously improving service to the university 
community. 

Qualifications: 

Ideal candidates will have a graduate degree ina 
related field and experience in leading and managing 
complex change in a higher education setting. The 
incumbent will possess current knowledge of issues 
and trends in organizational effectiveness and 
wellness with a commitment to maintaining leading 
edge understanding of their relevance to the Univer- 
sity. Demonstrated ability to design, manage and 
evaluate organization-wide initiatives that rely on 
collaborative relationships is required. Outstanding 
written, verbal and interpersonal skills are needed 
along with analytical, conceptual and research skills. 
As well, the ability to foster a healthy, effective and 
innovative work environment within the IOE Depart- 
ment is expected. 

Key Responsibilities: 

Develop and provide leadership to strategic, capa- 

bility building initiatives with organizational wide 

impact. This includes the Workplace Wellness Initia- 
tive and the companion initiative on recognition. 

+ Enhance the capability of the IOE Department and 
University clients through knowledge manage- 
ment strategies. This is an integrative function 
between faculties and IOE to foster knowledge 
transfer, student learning opportunities and mutu- 
ally beneficial applied research, which can ad- 
vance knowledge as well as improved operations. 
Provide leadership for internal business proc- 
esses and program resources that support all of 


IOE’s learning and development, wellness, con- 
flict management and organizational develop- 
ment initiatives. This includes development and 
dissemination of information, policy research/ 
analysis and evaluation expertise to IOE strategic 
initiatives, stewardship of IOE financial resources 
and leadership and support to the IOE program 
resource team (5 Direct Reports). 

Provide customized consultation services such as 
wellness/organizational effectiveness assess- 
ments and improvement plans, project manage- 
ment of complex change and transition projects, 
and information and education sessions to assist 
individual and work groups in knowledge and 
skill development. 


We offer a comprehensive salary and benefits 
package in an environment that recognizes and re- 
wards excellence. The salary range for this Admin- 
istrative & Professional Officer position is $41,243 - 
$65,295 per year. 

To read more about the University of Alberta, 
please visit our web site at www.ualberta.ca. Inter- 
ested candidates are asked to submit their résumés 
to the address below, no later than 28 February 2001. 
Applicants are thanked in advance for their interest, 
however, only those selected for an interview will be 
contacted. Current incumbent will be an applicant. 

Dan Charlton, Director 

Individual and Organizational Effectiveness 

2-40 Assiniboia Hall, University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E7 


Ads are charged at $0.65 per word. Minimum charge: $6.50. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, since 1968. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

MacKENZIE RAVINE - architectural style and 
beauty combine to make this 3,000 sq ft hillside bun- 
galow a very private location. $1,600/month. To 
view, call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associ- 
ates R.E., 441-6441. 

LEMARCHAND PENTHOUSE — lovely two bedroom, 
two bathroom executive condo with the best river view 
in the city! Five appliances, two parking stalls, $1,650/ 
month. Immediate possession. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates R.E., 441-6441. 

IMMACULATE, TWO BEDROOM HOUSE, two full 
bath, four appliances, treed yard. Clean, quiet, re- 
sponsible non-smoker, no pets. 110 Street — 75 Av- 
enue, $850 plus utilities. References. 465-1376. 

WALK TO U OF A OR HOSPITALS. Charming, up- 
graded three bedroom house, Belgravia. Hardwood 
floors, gas fireplace, furnishings, immaculate, patio deck, 
fruit trees. $1,200/month plus utilities, one year lease, 
damage deposit. Non-smokers, no pets. (780) 434-8225. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101 
~ 364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

GULF ISLANDS! To find your vacation or 
retirement home in B.C.’s breathtakingly 
beautiful Gulf Islands, visit us online at 
www.gulfislandproperties.com 

OLD STRATHCONA - HALF DUPLEX, three bed- 
room, den, hardwood floors main, walk to University, 
downtown, shopping. $135,000. 432-7268. 

McKERNAN BUNGALOW. Extremely well-main- 
tained. Numerous upgrades. Some hardwood. Double 
detached garage on pie lot, 2+2 bedrooms. $159,900. 
Call to view, 483-7170, Karen Russell, Prudential. 

HOUSE FOR SALE — address:10811 — 80 Avenue. 
Listed price: $241,000. Built in 1916 this character 
home was totally restored in the 1980s. It is in excel- 
lent condition and boasts hardwood floors, newer 
kitchen cabinets, elegant, large dining room, lovely 
sitting room with woodburning fireplace plus a main 
floor family room. The second floor has three generous 
bedrooms. The master bedroom is huge with an at- 
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Display advertisements: 


tached office which could be used as a den or reading 
room. This home sparkles with natural light. The yard is 
absolutely beautiful, full of perennial flower beds and a 
private deck that was built in 1991. To truly appreciate 
this wonderful piece of history, you must view it. Call 
Vallee Hunter at Remax River City, 439-7000. 
UNIQUELY DEVELOPED 3+2 bedroom bungalow, 
southwest Edmonton. Bi-level family room with fire- 
place, 1 1/2 + 1 bath, living room, dining room, eat-in 
kitchen, developed basement, double garage, gar- 
den. Schools, bus, amenities. $159,000. 436-1770. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

EXPERIENCED HOUSESITTERS - responsible 
warm Christian couple will provide live-in house-sit- 
ting, 6-24 months. No additional cost to you. Non- 
smokers, no pets. Available April 15. Excellent refer- 
ences. Bob & Lenora, 436-3042. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING — APA, Chicago; medi- 
cal terminology; on campus. Donna, 465-3753. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electrical. 
No job too big/small. References available. 436-6363. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. Sup- 
plementary Health Care coverage. 436-8059. 

COUNSELLING: Individuals/couples/families. 
Stress management, transitions, personal develop- 
ment. Workshop/Retreats. Dr Dustin T. Shannon- 
Brady, PhD, The Grail Institute, Counselling, health 
and sport psychology. www.thegrailinstitute.com, 
1-780-922-5181. 

THE FINAL DRAFT: Professional editing. Texts, 
journal submissions, grant proposals. 437-1505, 
greenbj@telusplanet.net 

DENIS BEAULIEU RENOVATIONS INC. —- Windows, 
doors, and more. WCB. BBB. Free estimates. Phone 
(780) 919-5499. 

ALEXANDER EDITING. Eight years academic 
editing experience. Articles, theses, applications. 
Near campus. Email: nathan@interbaun.com; Nathan, 
433-0741. 

CEDARBRAE CONTRACTING. Quality home reno- 
vations and additions since 1987. Insured, BBB, refer- 
ences. 489-2919. 


Camera-ready artwork is required to size, complete with 


halftones if necessary. 


Call 492-0444 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


Faculty of Extension 
University of Alberta 


CAMBUSSEOWER 
SUITE HOTEL 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Write and proof 
like a pro! 


Work with Edmonton's finest writers as 
you polish, hone or develop your 
writing skills. We offer these courses 
beginning in March 2001: 


@ Write That Book and Get it Published! 
¢ The Business of Freelance Editing 
@ Techniques in Creative Non-fiction 
Clear and Persuasive Writing 
@ Writing for New Media (on-line) 
@ Technical Writing 
@ Proofreading 


%&. $79.00 single person per room/per night 


11145 - 87 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Tel: 780.439.6060 Fax: 780.433.4410 
Toll Free: 1.800.661.6562 
E-mail: info@campustower.com 
www.campustower.com 
_— 
MACLAB 


1.800.717.1277 


492-3093 


appliedarts@ualberta.ca 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/writing 


Paul Lorieau'’s University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


All general and catering information may be obté 

Telephone (voice mail) 492-2090 : 
e-mail: lexpress@su.ualberta.ca 8 
www.su.ualberta.ca/lexpress a 


Considering 


Early Retirement? 


In today’s ever changing business environment, you may find 
y ging y' y 
yourself in the position of being asked to take early retirement 


as a result of a re-organization or downsizing. 


ScotiaMcLeod’s Early Retirement Options 
Handbook is the most comprehensive guide you'll 
need to help you through a decision that could 


affect the rest of your life. 


Call or email for your 
free copy today. 


Sylvia Haak 
Associate Director 
(780) 497-3227 or (800) 661-7137 
sylvia_haak@scotia-mcleod.com 


10104 - 103rd Avenue 
Canada Trust Tower 
Edmonton, AB T5J 0H8 


§ ScotiaMcLeod" 
Building Relationships for Life 


™ Trademark used under authorization and control of The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
ScotiaMcLeod is a division of Scotia Capital Inc., Member CIPE 
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any years ago in small community in 

the Northwest Territories, a Dene 
“singing” medicine man had a powerful 
vision of destruction. According to the 
oral record of his people, his tent “shook 
with the power of his songs” before he 
emerged to deliver a warning. 

“Therein lies the most powerful mate- 
rial that will ever come out of Mother 
Earth,” he told his people, pointing at a 
rock. “My people, you are to stay away 
from that rock...the power of Mother 
Earth will be dropped on those who 
resemble us—burning the people while 
they are alive.” 

The power of Mother Earth, and of 
that very rock in the NWT, was indeed 
eventually unleashed on the people of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki years later, at 
the end of the Second World War. The 
bomb was made with uranium carried 
by Dene men at Great Bear Lake and 
destined for the Manhattan Project in 
Los Alamos, New Mexico. 

No precautions were taken by the 
Eldorado Mine, then a crown corporation, 
to shield the men from the ill effects of 
uranium exposure. So in the decades 
following the vat, cancer ravaged these 
northern communities, reducing them 
to “villages of widows.” 

The legacy of suffering has been acute 
and profound. To bring about a degree of 
closure, a delegation of Dene people trav- 


elled to Hiroshima three years ago to 
meet with survivors and express their 
shared grief, laying down a wreath at the 
city’s Peace Memorial Cenotaph. 

For it has only been in recent years 
that the people of Great Bear Lake have 
realized the full extent of the tragedy— 
the irrefutable connection to careless 


and a lot of hurt,” she says. “I have heard 
the story from many of the survivors for 
many, many years—at least 30. Nobody 
really did anything about it, but about 
four years ago...I decided to take the time 
to get the stories. 

“It would have been simpler to just 
write a book, but to me that’s not the 


uranium handling and the = az,. 3 . spirit of sharing. People 
government of the day’s This isa spiritual, emotional, shared their stories with me 
attempts to play down the physical and intellectual and they want them to get 
hazard. (In fact, Department ; out so they don’t go away. 
of Mining documents show Xperience. It shows the faces The only way to do it is a 
the government knew as ‘ multi-media format.” 

early as 1931 that handling and tells the story in way She decided to use the 


uranium, even in small 
amounts, “may have serious 
consequences” including a 
number of cancers.) 

The story is now coming 
to light, however, and testimonials from 
the few survivors and the widows of sur- 
vivors have been collected in a multi- 
media exhibit, called Millennium Tribute to 
the Dene Uranium Ore Carriers of Denendeh, 
now on at the Fine Arts Building Gallery 
until March 15. The curator of the exhibit, 
Cindy Kenny Gilday, is herself a native of 
Great Bear Lake as well as one of the 
University of Alberta’s first aboriginal 
education graduates. 

“It’s the legacy of government injustice 
to our people, in terms of taking natural 
resources and leaving behind pollution 


that you feel it.” 


—o-ordinator of Native 
Student Services Lewis Cardinal 


village of Deline as a focus 
case to “open up questions 
for the whole river system.” 

On hand for the opening 
of the exhibit Feb. 15 were 
three survivors of uranium mining in the 
region. Elder George Blondin described 
the appalling conditions to which carriers 
and their families were subjected to. 

“Tt makes me sad to talk about this, 
but I want to talk about what was going 
on,” said Blondin, who has lost a wife 
and three children to cancer. He described 
hauling dusty bags of raw uranium on his 
shoulder and loading them on to barges. 

“You use bare hands, no gloves— 
you're sweating. The ore was just a 
powder, and it goes into your hair and 
your clothes. There were no showers or 


anything and we used the same clothes 
to sleep in.” 

Other testimonials describe children 
playing in sandboxes filled with uranium 
tailings. 

Lewis Cardinal of Native Student 
Services, the man mainly responsible for 
organizing the FAB exhibit, says it’s 
important to present this story in a way 
that invites as many people as possible to 
participate, weaving their own stories 
into this dark chapter of Canadian history. 

“We have classes and the public com- 
ing through [the gallery],” he says. “This 
is a spiritual, emotional, physical and 
intellectual experience. It shows the faces 
and tells the story in way that you feel it.” 

Cardinal stresses that this is a story 
that’s far from finished. Uranium poison- 
ing can skip generations, and the impact 
on wildlife in the area is immeasurable. In 
1996 the government reported there were 
1.7 million tonnes of radioactive waste 
still remaining at the mine site, in the lake 
and at certain hot spots in the region. 

But as much as her exhibit is a power- 
ful educational experience, Gilday is also 
issuing a challenge. 

“What I’m doing here is giving a chal- 
lenge to the University of Alberta and the 
students to pick it up and do more 
research, to get the real story out...This is 
not going to go away until there is some 
sense of public justice played out.” 


